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1999 National 
Watchable Wildlife 
Conference 


October 18-22, 1999 
Harborside Convention Center 
Fort Myers, Florida 


The Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commis- 
sion invites all interested in nature-based tourism to 
attend this conference, share ideas and learn from one 


another. 


Learn how to: 
¢ build a committed volunteer corp 
¢ write successful grants 
¢ design a birding class 
* provide butterfly watching activities 
* create successful niche markets for your 
ecotourism business 
* promote a nature-based festival 


Enjoy the ideas and work of a distinguished group of 
speakers and artists: 
¢ Dr. Bill Hammond of Florida Gulf Coast University 
¢ Scientist, Dr. Joanna Burger, a specialist in breeding 
bird responses to human disturbance 
¢ Dr. Randall S. Wells, Mote Marine Laboratory’s 
Senior Scientist 
¢ Writers Sara Stein and Janisse Ray 
¢ Singer/songwriter Dale Crider 
¢ Naturalist/photographer James Valentine 


See first-hand the beauty of southwest Florida through 
field trips to: 


¢ Rookery Bay National Estuarine Research Reserve 

e J.N. “Ding” Darling National Wildlife Refuge 

* Charlotte Harbor Environmental Education Center 

¢ Babcock Ranch, a 90,000-acre rural estate and cypress 
swamp 

¢ Hickey Creek Mitigation Park Wildlife and Environmental 
Area 

* Little Estero Critical Wildlife Area 

¢ Florida Keys National Marine Sanctuary in Key Largo 


To obtain a full conference brochure and registration information, call 
Lora Silvanima, Florida Fish and Wildlife Conservation Commission, 
(850) 487-0516, FAX: (850) 488-1961, e-mail: silvanl@gfc.state.fl.us 
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1999 eee 
National Watchable Wildlife 


or the first time, the Florida 
F Fish and Wildlife Conserva- 
tion Commission (FWC) is 
host of the National Watchable Wildlife 
Conference, October 18-22 in Fort 
Myers. 

Watchable wildlife is a term used to 
describe activities relating to wildlife 
viewing and nature-based tourism. 

This year’s conference features a 
number of local programs and busi- 
nesses, showcasing “the best of the 
best” in watchable wildlife and 
ecotourism programming. It explores 
diverse means of reaching intended 
audiences and target markets, drawing 
from environmental education, natural 
science, music, the visual arts and 
creative writing. The program is 
designed so that participants return 
home inspired and equipped with 
models and resources to share with their 
communities. 

Tourism is a leading industry in 
Florida, and nature tourism is establish- 
ing itself as a growing niche market. 
According to a national survey con- 
ducted by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service in 1996, 1.8 million people took 


Conference 


Watchable Wildlife 


annually contributes 
$1.7 billion to Florida’s 
economy. 


trips primarily intended to observe, 
photograph or feed wildlife in Florida. 
In addition this survey reports that 
watchable wildlife contributes $1.7 
billion annually to Florida’s economy. 
The conference will specifically 
focus on: 
¢ Defining the watchable wildlife 
market 
¢ Making wildlife watching and 
ecotourism a sustaining venture 
¢ Minimizing disturbance, as it 
affects wildlife and wildlife 
viewing 
Over the past several years, the 
Commission has shared its expertise in 
the watchable wildlife segment of 
ecotourism through its promotion of 
wildlife festivals and as host of annual 


state watchable wildlife conferences, 
thereby increasing the number of 
Floridians who actively support wildlife 
and wild land conservation. As host of 
the national conference this year, FWC 
further solidifies its role as a bridge 
between natural science and economic 
development. For example, conference 
workshops provide ecotour operators, 
hoteliers and other business interests 
with the tools they need to teach 
birdwatching, reptile and amphibian 
identification and butterfly and bat 
ecology. Other workshops highlight the 
effects of visitor use on natural re- 
sources and how nature tourism can 
boost rural economic development. 

If you are involved in local govern- 
ment planning, natural resources 
management, nature-based tourism, 
outdoor retailing or wildlife conserva- 
tion education or interpretation, then 
this conference is for you. 

See page two of Florida Wildlife for 
1999 Watchable Wildlife Conference 
program notes and contact for registra- 
tion and program information. @) 

— Ann Morrow 
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The J.N. “Og” Darling 


NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE 


“feeding frenzy” is in 
progress. The canal is 
alive with hundreds of 
egrets, herons, cormo- 
rants and brown 
pelicans gobbling up large schools of 
small, silvery fish. The air is filled with 
their guttural calls. 

The sandbar is heavy with white 
pelicans awkwardly preening their 
glistening feathers with their large yellow 
bills. 

A peregrine falcon propels itself 
from the top of a dead snag and instantly 
large groups of nervous shorebirds and 
blue-winged teals take flight in compact 
formation. 

Just before sunset, a long line of 
roseate spoonbills fly over Wildlife Drive 
and land in a pond to preen and feed. The 
low lighting and clear blue sky intensify 
their brilliant pink plumage. 


By Bev Postmus 
Photographs by Charlie Heidecker 


Nowhere is the setting more beautiful 
and the viewing easier than at the J.N. 
“Ding” Darling National Wildlife Refuge 
on Sanibel Island. It is not surprising that 
this refuge has become a mecca for 
birders, wildlife enthusiasts and nature 
photographers as well as for vacationers. 
More than 850,000 people visited this 
magnificent refuge in 1998. Birds are 
abundant and easy to see. 

The refuge is composed of some 
6,300 acres of mangrove estuary, wetlands 
of cordgrass and leather fern and tracts of 
hardwood hammocks. A staff of twelve 
control exotic vegetation, organize and 
train volunteers and manage the refuge. 
Some 160 dedicated volunteers make it 
possible for such a small staff to accom- 
modate the large number of visitors. They 
are the ones who sit at the information 
desk, run the bookstore, serve as interpret- 
ers along Wildlife Drive, conduct guided > 
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The refuge is a favorite among birders. 


White pelicans (above), snowy egrets (below) and 
roseatte spoonbills (bottom right) are part of the bird life 


at the J.N. “Ding” Darling National Wildlife Refuge. 
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J.N. “Ding” Darling 


Gulf of Mexico 


tours, assist with refuge maintenance and 
conduct bird surveys. 

Casual visitors will certainly see 
golden-footed snowy egrets and white- 
bellied tri-colored herons feeding with 
white ibis. As the ibis probes for crusta- 
ceans with a long, decurved bill, it scares 
up fish for the egrets and herons. Little 
blue herons are often seen in large 
numbers feeding methodically in the 
shallow water. The showy, pink spoonbill 
causes much excitement even when it is 
far out in the pond. It is definitely the bird 
most visitors hope to see in the refuge. 
Noisy ospreys circle above the ponds, 
plummet in and secure fish in their talons. 
Cormorants, anhingas and red-breasted 
mergansers dive and swim under water in 
search of food. Brown pelicans, plunging 
into the water from heights of 25 feet or 
more, often draw a crowd. 

Careful observers and serious birders 
can add to their list yellow-crowned night 
herons who enjoy eating fiddler crabs at 
the muddy edge of the pond. Black- 
crowned night herons and green herons 
like to hide in the mangrove and are a 
challenge to find. Great blue herons fish 
patiently while reddish egrets with 
outstretched wings run through the water 
in pursuit of prey. Some visitors may even 
catch a glimpse of hooded mergansers, a 
pair of peregrine falcons or a flying bald 
eagle. 

On mornings when the tide is low 
and the sandbars exposed, visitors 


National Wildlife Refuge 
Sanibel Island 


interested in shorebirds will find them- 
selves pleasantly challenged. Greater and 
lesser yellowlegs, willets and black- 
bellied plovers are often there. Short- 
billed dowitchers and dunlins probe in the 
mud with a sewing machine-like motion. 
Western and least sandpipers are likely to 
be seen. Spotted sandpipers are easy to 
identify as they bob along the edge. 
Sometimes a marbled godwit will tuck 
itself into a group of willets. 

There are bonuses for visiting the 
refuge in summer. Gray kingbirds and 
black-whiskered vireos nest in the refuge 
and can be heard and seen in the red 
mangroves along the drive. Its nasal 
“gawk, gawk, gawk” on one pitch, 
followed by a more guttural “gaawk, 
gaawk” on a lower pitch, makes the 
mangrove cuckoo (a year-round resident) 
much easier to locate during the summer. 

The red mangroves are the “bottom 
line” of the refuge. Their extensive root 
system protects the land from the power 
of crashing waves. In the course of a year, 
they drop about six tons of leaves per acre 
into the surrounding waters and the 
decaying leaves feed many microscopic 
organisms. These organisms are the base 
of the food chain that ultimately supports 
not only the thousands of birds that feed 
on the refuge but also a large variety of 
fish. A short walk on the Red Mangrove 
Overlook boardwalk (milepost 1.0 on 
Wildlife Drive) gives visitors some idea of 
how impenetrable the mangrove forest 
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really is. The spreading prop roots make 
travel difficult for all but the agile ibis 
who often feeds among the roots. 

Alligators are found throughout the 
refuge, including the Bailey Tract. The 
refuge’s one crocodile is seen more often 
in the winter months as it basks in the sun 
along the edge of a canal or pond. 

Throughout the year butterflies 
(white peacocks, gulf fritillaries, great 
southern whites) nectar on the Spanish 
needles, thistles and seaside goldenrod 
growing in abundance along the trails. 

Whether a visitor’s interest is birds, 
butterflies, vegetation, fishing, photogra- 
phy or just a pleasant drive through a 
beautiful natural area, the J.N. “Ding” 
Darling National Wildlife Refuge will 
surpass their dreams. Truly it is one of the 
most beautiful and varied natural areas in 
all of Florida. @ 


The J.N. “Ding” Darling National 
Wildlife Refuge will dedicate a new 
Center for Education on October 16 as 
part of a “Ding” Darling birthday 
celebration. 


Bev Postmus is a former science and 
computer teacher that leads birding 
groups on Sanibel Island. 


J.N. Des wer 


NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGE 


US. Fish and Wildlife Service * Department of the interior 


A $5.00 entrance fee is paid at 
the beginning of Wildlife Drive on the 
honor system. Visitors may use 
Golden Eagle, Age or Access passes, 
Duck Stamps ($15/year) or annual 
Refuge passes ($12/year) in lieu of 
the fee. Wildlife Drive is open from 
sunrise to sunset for walkers and 
bikers. Gates open for cars from 
7:30 a.m. to one-half hour before 
sunset. During peak season (October 
through April) the visitor's center is 
open from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. During the 
summer, hours are from 9 a.m. to 
4 p.m. Both the visitor's center and 
Wildlife Drive are closed on Fridays. 


matilla, nestled among 

dozens of lakes in the 

central part of the state 

(Lake County), will host 

the first Florida Black 
Bear Festival, October 2, 1999. Umatilla 
is just south of the Ocala National 
Forest and not far from the Wekiva 
River Basin, which together form one of 
the few remaining strongholds of the 
Florida black bear population. 

Most Floridians will never see a 
wild black bear, but at the Umatilla 
festival participants can view a captive 
bear and presentation courtesy of Jim 
Fowler, Director of Mutual of Omaha’s 
Wildlife Heritage Center. Other events 
include arts and crafts booths, exhibits, 
seminars, book signings, children’s 
activities, field trips to the Ocala 


A Festival For The Bears 


By Ann Morrow 


Marrell Burgess Cooper 


1976 and 1998 forty-one percent of the 
698 (287) bear road kills occurred in the 
Ocala-Wekiva area. The FWC and other 
festival sponsors - Defenders of Wild- 
life, Florida Chapter of the Sierra Club, 
USDA Forest Service, Umatilla Cham- 
ber of Commerce, City of Umatilla, 
Wildlife Foundation of Florida, Inc. and 
The North Lake Outpost — hope to make 
citizens aware of this and educate them 
on ways to reduce Florida black bear 
deaths. Habitat loss and fragmentation, 
and nuisance bear conflicts, will also be 
featured in displays, activities and 
demonstrations at the festival. 

A hundred years ago approximately 
12,000 of the subspecies, Ursus 
americanus floridanus, roamed Florida, 
southern Georgia and Alabama. Today, 
biologists estimate that about 2,000 


National Forest and musical entertain- “The festival is a real family affair,” bears live in less than 20 percent of their 
ment with Margo Rochelle & The said Judy Gillan, conservation education historic range. The species was listed as 


threatened by the state in 1974 except in 
the Apalachicola National Forest and 


Rodeo Drive, Dale Crider and Cole coordinator at the Florida Fish and 
Sevars. Wildlife Conservation Commission 


(FWC) in Tallahas- 
see, one of the 
festivals sponsors. 
“The events will be 
fun and will help 
foster a greater 
knowledge and 
appreciation of the 
Florida black bear 
and its conservation 
needs.” 

One of the most 
pressing issues is 
collisions with cars 
and trucks. Ninety 
bears died last year 
after being hit by 
vehicles. Between 


Jim Fowler, Director 
of Mutual of Omaha’s 
Wildlife Heritage 
Center. 


Baker and Columbia counties. 

Biologists consider them an 
umbrella species. That is, their presence 
is an indicator of a healthy ecosystem 
where you will find other wildlife. For 
more information about the Florida 
Black Bear Festival, contact Christine 
Small, festival chairman, at (352) 735- 
3562 or visit the following web site: 
http://www. villagecircle.com/ 
flbearfest/ @) 


Ann Morrow, co-author of the 
Florida Wildlife Viewing Guide, is a 


frequent contributor to Florida Wildlife. 


p. perkerson 
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“Wr t’s probably one of the most 
| gratifying days for an adult 
who hunts when his young- 
sters indicate a desire to go 
4%. along and are old enough. It’s 
more of a thrill when your youngster puts 
everything together and experiences his 
first opportunity to bag a game animal. 
That was the case last year when my 14- 
year-old son Brandon killed his first 
gobbler on his first hunt. 

To back up a minute, many kids 
brought up in hunting families start going 
afield at a young age. Brandon was 
probably only 7 or 8 years old when I 
mentioned to him the idea of going along 
on a dove hunt a week or so later. I can 
still hear his answer, “Dad, I don’t care 
anything about hunting doves, but could 
we shoot some hummingbirds?” 

“Sure,” I replied, trying to hide my 
amusement, “but we’ll have to shoot a 
bunch to ever get a mess.” 

Perhaps to show me his interest in 
science, he went with me on that dove 
hunting trip and attempted to put together 
a cow skeleton he’d found in a fence-row 
inside our already cramped blind. Even 
though I killed a half-dozen doves that 
day, it was the cow skull he wanted to 
show his mother. 

Brandon has always worked hard at 
whatever task was at hand and picked up 
things easily. On his first dove hunt, two 
years ago, when he was shooting he fired 
six or seven times and killed two doves 
with a lightweight 20-gauge Browning. 
That would be remarkable for some 
adults, much less a 13-year-old who had 
never fired at such a speeding bird. 

I have to admit it did shock me a bit 
last year when I started talking about the 
approaching spring season and he said he 
wanted to go. Wanting to give him the 


PURPHIy URIS “4 
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best chance to at least hear or see a 
gobbler, I submitted the names of my 75- 
year-old father, Brandon, and myself for a 
drawing for a series of weekend hunts on 
Tyndall Air Force Base in Bay County. As 
the luck of the draw goes, my father got 
picked for the opening weekend hunt, I 
got the second weekend and, of course, 
Brandon got one of the last hunts. If 
you ve ever turkey hunted in the spring, 
the last thing you want to do is hunt birds 
that have heard every conceivable call, 
been flushed, messed with by humans and 
even shot at. On top of that, the three 
hunting zones open to all hunters were 
small, measuring 1,300-1,400 acres each. 

Although my father was unsuccessful 
in bagging a bird opening weekend, I went 
along as his “unarmed” guide and we 
enjoyed the time together. On my hunt the 
following weekend I heard one bird and 
managed to call in a 13'/s-pound light- 
weight tom with a 10’/s-inch beard. 

Scouting was allowed prior to each 
weekend hunt, and I went out to 
Brandon’s prospective hunting area on a 
terribly windy, overcast morning two days 
prior to his hunt. His zone was different 
from the ones my father and I had hunted, 
so I had two hours or so to make a 
decision where we would go. A friend had 
told me about an open area back in the 
woods surrounded by an oak hammock 
and sand pines. Finding the correct two- 
rut road, I left my truck and cautiously 
eased up to the field. It only took a second 
to get my attention. There, in the other 
end of the small field a nice gobbler 
paraded back and forth in front of several 
hens, his fan at times flattening out 
against his back by the gusting wind. I 
quietly eased away and told Brandon 
when he got in from school that day what 
I'd seen. 


1ageM ‘f WEIN 


Turkey seasons in Florida’s Northwest Zone are Nov. 25-28 and December 1 1- 
January 16; Central and South Zones’ seasons are Novovember 13-January 9. Spring 
turkey season dates: Northwest and Central Zones March 18-April 23; South Zone 
March 4-April 9. See the FWC Hunting Handbook & Regulation Summary for more 
information since dates for WMAs may be different. 


The morning of his hunt we arrived 
well before daylight, collected our gear 
and made our way to the field. Knowing 
that the slightest movement will send a 
gobbler packing in a hurry, Brandon and I 
picked out a good water oak to lean 
against on the edge of the field, and I 
fashioned a blind out of camouflage 
netting and bushes I cut nearby. We hadn’t 
any more than gotten seated in the pre- 
dawn darkness when I realized I’d made a 
monumental mistake. I had left our bug 
spray at home. 

It would have been bad enough if it 
had been mosquitos but sand gnats 
literally by the hundreds descended on us, 


coming through and around our head nets, 
gloves and up our pants legs to chew our 
flesh. These almost invisible bugs called 
“hot gnats” certainly earn that title. 

Brandon and I were both miserable 
beyond belief, but I tried to reassure him 
things would be better when the sun came 
up. If anything, daylight only made us 
easier to find. A lot of adults, not to 
mention kids, would have quit and gone 
home but Brandon said he wanted to stick 
it out. 

Trying to put aside our insect worries, 
I clucked several times on a mouth yelper 
when I thought there was enough light. 
Almost immediately a bird gobbled [> 
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probably 200 -300 yards to our south 
along a swampy area. Studying our 
situation and wondering if I was putting 
Brandon through too much, I had little 
more than removed my mouth yelper than 
I caught the movement of a hen turkey no 
more than 10 feet away and bobbing at us 
through our blind. 

“Be still,” I whispered to Brandon, 
who by this time was watching her. For 
more than five minutes the hen, that had 
probably been roosting only yards away 
from the field, stood and weaved in sort of 
a blind-man’s-bluff, trying to figure us 
out. After what seemed like an eternity, I 
slowly moved, wiping biting sand gnats 
and blood from my forehead. The hen 
putted once, took four or five steps in 
retreat, stopped, stared at us a second and 
then amazingly, walked away toward the 
center of the open patch feeding as she 
went. 

Keeping an eye on the hen, I clucked 
again and within seconds a jake popped 
out of the oak woodline to our right. He 
was probably 60-70 yards away when I 
first saw him but closed the distance in a 
hurry. As he approached, I told Brandon it 
was okay if he wanted to take him but 
surprisingly, he said, “Dad, I’d rather 
wait.” 

That’s fine,” I told him, “but there’s 
no assurance I can call up another 
gobbler.” 

“It’s okay,” he whispered as the 
young gobbler walked up to within 15 
yards, stared at us through our blind, and 
then joined the feeding hen that was now 
off to our right. 

After waiting several minutes and 
engaging in whispered conversation about 
how beautiful the young gobbler and hen 
strolling near us were, and at the same 
time feverishly scratching sand gnat 
whelps, I took out a slate friction call and 
made a couple of clucks and a purr. It 
didn’t take long before the gobbler we had 
no doubt heard at daylight responded, 
probably no more than 150 yards out on 
the oak ridge in front of us. Several 
minutes later I clucked one final time and 
the gobbler again answered, and I could 
tell he had cut the distance in half. 

Telling Brandon to go ahead and cock 
his 12-gauge H & R single-barrel, we 
both intently watched the woodline in 
front of us. As if on cue, the majestic 
black gobbler walked out of the under- 


brush at a distance of about 40 yards, 
paused and then went to a full strut. 

Whispering to get ready the gobbler 
started walking toward us, and when he got 
to 30-yards, I said, “Shoot him.” But 
nothing happened. I could see the end of 
Brandon’s gun barrel doing some minor 
figure eights and knew he was going 
through what might be described as “buck 
fever.” 

Still though, the gobbler kept coming 
and again, I said, “Shoot him.” 

The bird kept coming closer, his head 
an almost vivid red, and when he got to 15 
yards or so, I said more sternly, “Shoot 
him, now!” 

His single barrel boomed and his 
gobbler went down. His bird weighed a 
respectable 17'/, pounds, sported an 1 1'/s 


inch beard and had 1'/s-inch spurs. 

I wish I could say we sat in the field 
and savored the moment, but the truth is 
we were both itching so badly we 
grabbed his turkey, snatched up our blind 
and were practically back at the truck 
before the echo of the gunshot ended. 

On our drive out I congratulated and 
praised Brandon and tongue-in-cheek 
told him, “The next time we go I'll call 
the bird up and pluck him before you 
shoot him if that’s the way you want it.” 

He only looked at me and said, 
“Relax Dad. You get too excited.” 

For that I had no comeback. @) 


Lt. Stan Kirkland is the public 
information director of the FWC’s 
Northwest Regional Office, Panama City. 


Turkey Hunting 
Safety Tips 


Hunting defensively, like driving defensively, 


T ite hunting poses some unique challenges. 


improves your margin of safety. The National 
Wild Turkey Federation offers the following turkey-hunting 


safety tips. 


e Defensive hunting tactics are a key part of being a safe 
hunter. Setup against a stump, tree trunk or rock wider than 
your shoulders. This will prevent a hunter behind you from 
detecting movement and mistaking you for a bird. 


¢ If another hunter approaches your calling site, never 
wave to get the hunter’s attention. Sitting still, call out ina 
loud, clear voice or cough to let him or her know that you are 


in the vicinity. 


¢ Never wear red, white or blue clothing in the turkey 
woods. This includes white socks that might become visible 
beneath your pants leg when you sit down. These colors are 
the same as a gobbler’s head and could make another hunter 
think she or he is seeing a turkey. 
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Outdoor Classroom 


t’s always fun to see the 

reactions of educators — 

young and old, formal and 

nonformal — who attend the 

Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission’s (FWC) 
weekend workshops. As they prepare to 
break camp on Sunday, they look a little 
less stressed, a lot happier, and maybe just 
a little more human than when they 
arrived on Friday. 


By Carrie Hamby 


No, they are not participating in a 
recovery program (although some 
classroom teachers might tell you 
different), but rather a three-day experi- 
ence of renewal and rejuvenation that will 
send them back to their classrooms with a 
greater appreciation and knowledge of 
wildlife and the out-of-doors. This, plus 
the curriculum-based educational materi- 
als the participants take away with them, 
becomes fuel for innovative teaching in 


Educators learn new skills, like how to start a fire without a match. 
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all subject areas. Even veteran teachers 
are astounded by how much they learn — 
especially about the multiple ways in 
which learning can occur. 

“[The workshop] validated some 
of the things I’ve been doing in and 
outside the classroom. It also helps prove 
that the classroom is also outdoors.” — 
Project WILD/Outdoor Adventure 
(PW/ OA) participant. 

Project WILD/Outdoor Adventure is 


> 
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the name of the game. Kindergarten 
through college instructors are invited to 
play it, three times every year, thanks to a 
decade-long collaboration between the 
FWC and the League of Environmental 
Educators in Florida (LEEF), a nonprofit 
organization dedicated to increasing 
community involvement with the natural 
environment through education. 

Since its beginnings in the early 
1980s, when a donation from the Safari 
Club jump-started a series of wilderness 
skills workshops in Florida, the PW/OA 
program has become a catalyst for 
thousands to hone teaching tools. 


What can happen in a weekend? 

A typical PW/OA weekend consists 
of two programs: introductory and 
advanced. Friday’s introductory program 
provides training in Project WILD’s K-12 
curriculum guide. Volunteers and FWC 
staff present lessons from the guide, and 
participants learn the history and philoso- 
phy of the program from a variety of 
perspectives and teaching methods. 
Activities are offered at a 12-year-old’s 
pace from 7 a.m. Friday through lunch on 
Sunday. Eating in a large mess hall and 
sleeping in rustic bunk houses, partici- 
pants say they feel as if they’re back in 
summer camp — even if it’s February. 

Saturday’s schedule offers six 
activities for introductory participants in 
Outdoor Adventure: Canoeing skills, 
aquatic ecology, wilderness survival, 
orienteering, shooting sports and hunting 
safety and ethics. Staff and volunteers 
with the FWC’s Project WILD program 
usually tackle the first four, while the last 
two are taught by Hunter Education staff 
and volunteers. Sunday morning, the 
Outdoor Adventure rotation continues 
until lunchtime, after which exhausted 
campers return home. 

For advanced participants, who have 
previously attended a PW/OA weekend 
workshop, the agenda differs according to 
the local landscape and volunteer 
strengths. During the 1999-2000 school 
year, the Ocala weekend’s advanced 
program will focus on Florida’s black 
bear habitat and introduce the FWC’s new 
black bear curriculum guide; the Ever- 
glades advanced program will offer 
aquatic and wetland ecology lessons and 
field trips and incorporate the Aquatic 
WILD guide; and the Panhandle Ad- 


vanced program will offer training in 
schoolyard habitat enhancement through 
the FWC’s Schoolyard Wildlife Project 
curriculum guides. 

Location, location, location. The 
familiar real estate phrase rings true in the 
Commission’s selection of camps for its 
three annual PW/OA weekends. Fall in the 
Ocala National Forest, winter in the 
Everglades and spring in the Panhandle’s 
hills and streams — all are conducive to 
agreeable weather and prime wildlife 
viewing. 

Participants pay a nominal fee ($70) 
to cover costs of food and lodging for the 
weekend. In return they can expect to gain 
the following from a PW/OA weekend: 

¢ Greater confidence in teaching 

outdoor education, 

¢ New activities and ideas for the 

classroom, 

¢ Contacts with other educators, 

¢ Resource materials that correlate to 

Sunshine State Standards, and 

¢ In-service credit for public school 

teacher re-certification. 

In early September, Project WILD 
staff will be mailing thousands of bro- 


chures/registration forms to schools, 
nature centers and volunteer groups. Each 
K-12 public school in Florida will receive 
a copy of this mailing. Ask your school 
administrator to post this information, or 
contact the Project WILD office to be 
added to the mailing list, or check our 
web site for a calendar of upcoming one- 
day and weekend workshops: 
http://www.state.fl.us/fwe/educator/ 
schedule.html 

What can happen in a weekend? Sign 
up for a PW/OA workshop near you, and 
find out for yourself! 

Contact for workshop information: 
Carrie Hamby, Project WILD, 620 S. 
Meridian Street, Tallahassee, FL 32399- 
1600; phone (850) 488-4679 
hambyc @ gfc.state.fl.us 

Contact for information about LEEF: 
Eileen Tramontana, President, League of 
Environmental Educators in Florida, P.O. 
Box 6061, Live Oak, FL 32069; phone 
(904) 497-2936 @ 


Carrie Hamby is the FWC Project 
WILD Coordinator, Tallahassee. 


PROJECT 


Conservation education or environmental education? 


Project WILD’s objective is to teach biological concepts with a values- 
neutral curriculum: Students are encouraged to decide for themselves what 


to believe and how to act. 


Framework of Principles of Project WilLD Curriculum: 


e Awareness and appreciation 

¢ Diversity of wildlife values 

¢ Ecological principles 

¢ Management and conservation 
¢ People, culture and wildlife 


¢ Trends, issues and consequences 


¢ Responsible human actions 
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Text and Photographs by 
D. Bruce Means, Ph.D. 


n 1591 the very first 
snake to be illustrated 
from the New World 
was an eastern dia- 
mondback rattlesnake from near 
the mouth of the St. Johns River 
near present-day Jacksonville. 
The French naturalist/painter, 
Jacques LeMoyne, painted one 
draped over a Timucuan Indian 
meat-smoking rack with an 
alligator, fishes and probably a 
raccoon [see figure]. Then, more 
than 200 years passed before 
naturalists realized that the 
eastern diamondback and 
timber rattlesnake were two 
distinct species. Both are found 
in Florida, along with the pigmy 
rattlesnake, cottonmouth, cop- 
perhead and coral snake. 
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Five of Florida’s venomous snakes 
are pitvipers; only the coral snake belongs 
to a different family, the one to which 
cobras, kraits and mambas belong. 
Pitvipers are famous for the heat-sensing 
pits in their faces, positioned between the 
eye and the upper lip, and behind the 
nostril. They are also noted for their pair 
of long, hinged fangs that lie against the 
roof of their mouth unless striking. 
Pitvipers have venoms that damage the 
tissues of the body, whereas the coral 
snake has largely nerve-attacking venom. [> 
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The small and shy coral snake is hard to 
miss, with its candy-striped colors, but all 
the pitvipers are well camouflaged in their 
natural habitats. The coral snake lays 
eggs, but all of Florida’s pitvipers practice 
a type of live birth, simply by retaining 
the eggs inside their body until they are 
ready to hatch. 

Generally, people are overly fearful 
of venomous snakes. With 47 species, 
Florida has more snakes than any other 
state, and yet only six are venomous. In 
the U. S. each year more than 100 people 
die from either lightning strikes or insect 
stings, while no more than 9-15 people 
die annually from snakebites. Snakes, 
even venomous snakes, provide food for 
hawks, owls, mammals, alligators, snakes 
and other predators. Venomous snakes 
feed on rats, mice, squirrels, rabbits, small 
birds, frogs, lizards, fish and other small 
animals, thus playing their part in nature’s 
predator-prey webs. 

When lying still, venomous snakes 
are not aggressive and tend to rely on 
their camouflage to go undetected. If you 
are out-of-doors and want to avoid 
problems with venomous snakes, the easy 
rule is simply to keep an eye on where 
you are stepping. Rattlesnakes rarely 
rattle unless bothered. If you see a snake, 
simply go away from it, and it will leave 


Exposed fangs of an eastern diamondback. 


you alone. Most likely, when it thinks the 
coast is clear, it will crawl off in another 
direction and hide. 

In the extremely rare circumstance of 
a person being bitten, the best up-to-date 
medical advice is to become as immobile 
as possible and have someone take you to 
the hospital. First aid procedures such as 
cutting and sucking or applying a tourni- 
quet have been shown to be of little value, 
and often waste the precious time needed 
to get to medical help. Do NOT use any 
cold treatment. Ice packs and other cold 
treatments have been shown to be harmful 
to human tissues in the presence of venom 
and not helpful in the recovery from 
snakebite. 


Eastern Diamondback Rattlesnake 

Largest of all rattlesnakes (individu- 
als up to 7 feet long have been measured), 
the eastern diamondback has been 
recorded throughout Florida from 
Pensacola to the Marquesas and Tortugas, 
isolated islands west of Key West. It lives 
primarily in upland habitats, which once 
were predominantly longleaf pine forests 
growing on clay hills, sand hills and 
flatwoods. 

In south Florida, its upland habitat 
was originally dominated by slash pine. 
Often the eastern diamondback is found in 


grassy/shrubby habitats on coastal islands 
and once in a while even in hardwood 
forests. Most of the longleaf forest has 
disappeared, but the eastern diamondback 
can survive in the man-created habitats 
that have replaced longleaf pine, such as 
shortleaf and loblolly pine forests, 
overgrown pastures and abandoned lots — 
providing there is enough acreage to 
sustain a population. 

The venom of the eastern diamond- 
back is unusually neurotoxic for a 
pitviper. That, combined with the large 
dose, makes this the most dangerous 
snake in Florida, but recent field studies 
have shown that the eastern diamondback 
is a Dr. Jekyl/Mr. Hyde of the venomous 
snake world. The normally gentle snake 
relies on its camouflage to go unnoticed, 
lying still and silent unless practically 
stepped upon. Once threatened, however, 
it engages in several behaviors that are 
designed to warn its enemy to stay away. 
In addition to rattling, it swells its body to 
look as large as possible, making a long 
hissing sound while sucking air into its 
lungs, and it spreads its ribs to flatten the 
lower half of its body. When maximally 
aroused, it may lift the upper half of its 
body into the air about 12-15 inches. If 
approached within striking range, about 
*/3 of its body length, it will strike and 
envenomate its enemy, but it often strikes 
to warn and squirts a fine jet of smelly 
liquid at its enemy from musk glands at 
the base of the tail. The odor has been 
described as rancid peanut butter. 

The eastern diamondback does not 
den up for the winter like northern and 
western snakes, but individuals take 
refuge from cold weather underground in 
stumpholes, tree tip-up mounds or 
burrows of the gopher tortoise and 
armadillo from November through March. 
Spring emergence begins in February and 
is completed by late March. Snakes are 
more often seen at this time, and espe- 
cially during breeding season, August and 
September, when males search for 
females. In October and November, 
rattlers move back to the same overwin- 
tering sites used in previous winters. 

An average of 14 young are born in 
August and September which average 
about 16 inches in total length. Broods as 
small as 6 and as large as 29 have been 
recorded. Newborn rattlers grow quickly 
and can be nearly three feet long by the [> 
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following summer, depending upon their 
rate of success finding mice and rats to 
eat. Young rattlers shed their skin three or 
four times in their first year, adding one 
segment to their rattle string each time. 
As they mature in three or four years, 
their shedding rate declines to about twice 
per year. Average density in native habitat 
has been estimated at one snake per 
twenty acres, but extremely dense island 
populations have been recorded at one to 
five individuals per acre. 

Eastern diamondbacks eat exclu- 
sively warm-blooded prey including 
particularly the cotton mouse, cotton rat, 
grey and fox squirrels, marsh rabbit and 


A canebrake rattlesnake. 


The canebrake 
rattlesnake is noc- 
turnal in contrast 
with the day-loving 
eastern diamond- 
back. 
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eastern cottontail. Very few birds are 
taken, probably because they would fly 
away and leave no trails to follow when 
struck. The indigo snake probably is a 
major predator, as are the kingsnake, 
black racer, coachwhip, red tail hawk and 
great horned owl. Today, habitat loss and 
fragmentation, and direct killing by 
gunshot, auto tires and other human 
implements are the major sources of 
mortality and population decline. 


Canebrake Rattlesnake 

Ranging from Maine to Texas, the 
timber rattlesnake is the most widely 
occurring venomous snake in the eastern 
U.S., but only its lowland variety, called 
the canebrake rattlesnake, found north 
from Live Oak and Jacksonville to 
Gainesville. A few recent sparse records 
from panhandle Florida may represent 
released captive snakes. 

Canebrake refers to its wetland 
habitats that are dominated by native 
American bamboo grasses, commonly 
called switchcane. The canebrake rattle- 
snake is distinctive with bold black 
chevrons across a light grey to tan 
background color. Often it has a rusty line 
down the middle of its back. The uncon- 
nected zigzag chevrons and rusty streak 
identify it from the eastern diamondback, 
which has bold yellow diamonds sur- 
rounding black pigment with brown 
centers. The tail of the canebrake is jet 
black, from whence it gets its nickname, 
“velvet-tail.” 

The canebrake rattlesnake is noctur- 
nal in contrast with the day-loving eastern 
diamondback. It lives mostly in creek 
bottoms, wet flatwoods and swamps, but 
occasionally is found in the upland 
habitats of the eastern diamondback. Once 
thought not to be as venomous as the 
latter species, recent studies have shown 
certain populations to be highly toxic. A 
bite from the canebrake should be 
considered as serious as a bite from the 
eastern diamondback. 


Pigmy Rattlesnake 

The pigmy rattlesnake is so small 
and different in looks from the other 
rattlesnakes, that it is often mistaken by 
the uninitiated for a nonvemomous snake. 
Seldom more than 20 inches long (record 
is 31 inches), this tiny snake has puny 
rattles to match. Don’t expect to see or 


hear its rattles without making a special 
effort. What it lacks in size, the pigmy 
rattler makes up in being feisty. It may 
strike repeatedly, thrash about, then make 
a dash for safety. It is so different from 
other rattlesnakes that biologists have put 
it in a separate genus. The head is not 
nearly so broad as in most pitvipers, and 
the vertical pupil and facial pit are 
difficult to see on the tiny, boldly marked 
face. 

There is no easy way to learn to 
identify the pigmy rattlesnake except by 
learning its color pattern. It is a small, 
grayish, “mottled” rattlesnake having 
dozens of round, evenly spaced black or 
dark brown blotches distributed in offset 
rows all over the body. Usually, but not 
always, individuals have a distinctive, 
thin, orange stripe down the middle of the 
back which is most conspicuous between 
the black blotches. The rattle usually can 
be seen on close inspection, but be careful 
not to get too close. 

Also called “ground rattler,” the 
pigmy rattlesnake is found throughout 
Florida and on many offshore islands. It 
flourishes in flatwoods habitats with lots 
of ponds and swampy streams, but is also 
common in sand hill habitats 1n the 
vicinity of limesink depressions and 
ponds. It feeds on a large number of small 
animals including insects, spiders, 
centipedes, frogs, toads, lizards, snakes, 
nestling birds and mice. Its bite is painful 
and produces swelling and discoloring, 
which usuaily subsides in a few days toa 
week depending upon severity. Fortu- 
nately, the bite of the tiny pigmy rattle- 
snake is the least dangerous of all 
Florida’s pitvipers and no deaths have 
been recorded, but medical attention 
should always be sought for venomous 
snake bites. 


Cottonmouth or Water Moccasin 

The cottonmouth or water moccasin 
is unquestionably the most feared 
venomous snake in Florida because of the 
widespread belief that it is aggressive. Its 
abundance near water, habit of displaying 
the white lining of its mouth, sometimes 
feisty and irrascible nature, and tendency 
to leave a pungent and vile odor when 
frightened all have contributed to its low 
esteem. 

Ranging throughout Florida, includ- 
A cottonmouth, showing a typical pattern, coiled on a limb. ing many offshore islands and keys, the [> 
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cottonmouth is a ubiquitous inhabitant 
of all kinds of wetlands including 
swamps, marshes, lake and pond 
margins, and the floodplains of creeks 
and rivers. Rarely encountered in open 
water, the cottonmouth prefers shaded 
and vegetated wetlands. Snakes hanging 
in the bushes facing the open skies 
above rivers and lakes are usually 
watersnakes. Where one should be 
especially watchful for the cottonmouth 
is at the edge of water and land where 
brush piles, rotten stumps, tangles of 
roots, and vegetation obstruct your 
vision. 

This heavy bodied snake comes in 
many colors and sizes, making identifi- 
cation difficult. Newborn are 12-14 
inches long. Adults run from 30-40 
inches long, but may occasionally reach 
five feet in length, and rare giants 
slightly over six feet are known. 
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Newborn cottonmouths are boldly marked 
with dark brown dumbbell-shaped 
crossbands, narrow on the back and broad 
along the sides. The interband areas are 
lighter brown. The tip of the tail in 
juveniles, twitched to lure prey such as 
small frogs, is bright yellow. All of the 
juvenile pattern may fade as the snake 
ages and becomes uniformly dark 
chocolate brown, but depending upon the 
degree of shading and light-colored 
substrate in its habitat, a given cotton- 
mouth may retain the juvenile pattern as 
an adult. When juveniles or patterned 
adults with coppery colored heads are 
found, sometimes even by seasoned 
naturalists, a cottonmouth may be 
mistakenly identified as a copperhead. 
The most reliable identifying characteris- 
tic, other than the cottonmouth display, is 
a chocolate-colored raccoon mask on the 
side of the face from the eye to the neck. 
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The cottonmouth 
is the most successful 
pitviper in Florida 
because it is so 
common around water 
and because it eats 
nearly everything. 
Almost any animal it 
can swallow is eaten... 


A rare photo of a striped cottonmouth, compared to a typical pattern cottonmouth shown on page 17. 
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A copperhead. 


The cottonmouth is the most success- 
ful pitviper in Florida because it is so 
common around water and because it eats 
nearly everything. Almost any animal it 
can swallow is eaten, which has included 
snails, insects, crayfish, fish, frogs, 
salamanders, turtles, juvenile alligators, 
lizards, birds, eggs, mammals and other 
snakes. Cottonmouths even cannibalize 
their own kind, and they eat carrion. 
While its venom toxins are less potent 
than those of the large rattlesnakes, a 
cottonmouth can deliver a relatively large 
dose of tissue-damaging venom and 
fatalities are known. Bites always require 
medical attention. 


Copperhead 
Few Floridians have seen a copper- 
head, but many have mistaken a young 
cottonmouth for a copperhead. Young 
cottonmouths, and even some adults, 
usually have a coppery colored head and a 


skin pattern of light and dark oval mark- 
ings that are similar to the pattern of the 
copperhead. It should be no surprise that 
they look similar because they are closely 
related. Copperheads are narrowly 
distributed in Florida along the 
Apalachicola River and a narrow strip 
hugging the Alabama line in northern 
Escambia, Santa Rosa and Okaloosa 
counties. 

In Florida, most adults are from 24- 
36 inches long. They live in moist 
hardwood forests in ravines or floodplains 
and feed on whatever is available includ- 
ing cicadas, other large insects, frogs, 
lizards and small rodents. The copperhead 
seldom strikes unless stepped on. Its 
venom is much less dangerous than that of 
the large rattlesnakes, and few deaths have 
been reported. 


Coral Snake 
Long and thin, secretive and burrow- 


ing, the coral or harlequin snake is 
strikingly beautiful, yet is Florida’s 
deadliest animal. Its small fixed fangs 
deliver the most toxic venom of any U. S. 
snake, but bites from the coral snake are 
rare for two reasons. First, encounters 
with humans are uncommon, and second, 
the coral snake’s head and fangs are so 
small that delivering a bite is difficult for 
it. Its fangs would not be able to penetrate 
jeans or shoe leather if trod upon. 

Its red-yellow-black-yellow-red 
banded color scheme identifies it if you 
remember the little rhyme, “Red on 
yellow, kills a fellow.” Two other harm- 
less snakes, the scarlet kingsnake and the 
scarlet snake, look similar but their color 
schemes have red and black colors 
touching, “Red on black, OK Jack.” Most 
specimens are about 27-35 inches long, 
and the record is 51 inches. The coral 
snake is found throughout Florida except 
on most islands. Its natural habitats are [> 
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longleaf pine forests, both sand hills and 
flatwoods, hardwood hammocks and sand 
pine scrub. It is rarely found in wetlands. 
Habitats with leaf litter, fallen logs and 
tree stumps provide important cover as 
refuges for prey (small snakes and lizards) 
and hiding places for the burrowing coral 
snake. A single clutch of about 8 (13 
maximum) sausage-shaped, white, 
leathery eggs is laid between late May 
and the end of July. Eggs develop for 
about two months and hatch at 6'/2 to 7'/2 
inches long from the end of July until the 
end of September. @ 


D. Bruce Means, Ph.D., is a biologi- 
cal science professor at Florida State 
University and the founder and director of 
the Coastal Plains Institute and Lands 
Conservancy. 


WHAT TO DO 


If Bitten By A 
Venomous Snake 


The American Red Cross recom- 
mends: 


Keep calm, don’t make any 
unnecessary moves 

Get medical help immediately 
Wash the bite with soap and 
water 

Immobilize the bitten area and 
keep it lower than the heart 


If unable to get medical care within 
30 minutes, a bandage wrapped two to 
four inches above the bite, may help 
slow venom. The bandage should not 
cut off blood flow from a vein or artery. 
Make it loose enough that a finger can 
slip under it. 

A suction device may be placed 
over the bite to help draw venom out 
of the wound without making cuts. 
Suction instruments often are included 
in commercial snakebite kits 

Up to 99% of bites are below the 
knee. The ankle is the primary target. 
Leather boots provide protection 
because fangs are unable to penetrate 
leather. 


The coral snake is the only venomous snake in Florida not belonging to the pitviper 
family. The coral snake is related to cobras, kraits and mambas. 
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Roscoe Hamilton 


A Legend 


t the inception of the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission (GFC) a call 
went out for honest, 
dedicated people who knew the woods 
and waters of Florida’s wild areas. What 
was needed were folk with the necessary 
grit and determination to enforce fairly a 
lot of newly enacted game and fish laws. 
It was a job that paid very little, and those 
who accepted a position as a wildlife 
officer had to have a genuine love for 
their job or they would not be able to 
make the grade. 

It was no easy task. The leader of this 
corp of officers was Bushnell’s Roscoe 
Hamilton who demanded the maximum 
effort from his men. The development of 
the post-war boom led sports enthusiasts 
and conservation groups to demand better 
protection of Florida’s natural resources. 
Almost overnight many traditions of Old 
Florida became illegal. 

When alligators were placed on the 
protected list of wildlife in the 1960s, a 
sport dating back hundreds of years was 
now against the law. Alligator hunting and 
other alligator-related activities became a 
hotbed of enforcement. 

Fire-hunting deer at night, hunting 
with a spotlight, was also a popular, 
illegal way to take an animal. Roscoe 
pioneered the use of airplane flights at 
night. While flying slowly over an area, 
he would observe a suspected fire-hunter 
and would then direct officers on the 
ground to the illegal hunter’s position. 
This approach soon put fear into the 
hearts of those taking deer at night. 
Ultimately the night flights proved to be a 
very efficient tool for wildlife officers. 

Florida has numerous large lakes 
where illegal commercial fishers would 
prey on game fish and smuggle them out 
of state. Many arrests were made and the 
GFC confiscated equipment, boats and 
huge trawling nets. 


By James L “Jamie” Adams, Jr. 


Roscoe Hamilton had an innovative approach to law enforcement. 


Roscoe’s work ethic demanded that if 
an officer found an illegal operation he 
stayed with it until an arrest was made. 
Officers were expected to have several 
days supply of food in their vehicles, and 
there were many times when they were 
glad they had ample food and water on 
hand. 

Roscoe had strong feelings that the 
GFC and its personnel should always 
present a positive image to the public. 
Officers would build and staff booths at 
fairs annually. Unquestionably the booths 
did portray the GFC in a very positive 
manner and were greatly appreciated by 
everyone, especially the kids that attended 
the fairs. Children, I might add, held a very 
special place in Roscoe’s heart. 

To my knowledge a child was never 
arrested and taken to court by any officer. 
Rocoe believed in giving a young person a 
break and a good strong talking to. His 
idea was a good one since I don’t recall 


any youngster who got a Roscoe-type 
lecture on the value of game and fish 
ever came back for a second dose. 
Roscoe Hamilton passed away 
shortly after he retired in 1978. His 
legacy lives on whenever old, war worn, 
veteran wildlife officers gather together 
and rehash the exciting days when the 
GFC was first created and built into a 
highly respected conservation agency. 
The Florida Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission is no more, replaced 
this year by the Florida Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission. But the men 
and women who served the old GFC 
have a proud history; one of which I am 
most grateful for being a very small part. @) 


James L. “Jamie” Adams, Jr. is 
Vice Chairman of the Fish and Wildlife 
Conservation Commission. Adams 
served as a wildlife officer from 1963 to 
1980. 
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Oh What A 
Lovely Place 


Text and Photographs by James and Dorothy Richardson 
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ave you ever had 
to sit through 

someone’s boring 

vacation pictures? 
Have you ever asked 
someone to sit through YOUR vacation 
pictures? Ever wonder what they really 

think of your pictures? 

Everyone takes landscape or scenic 
pictures on a vacation. Let’s call them 
scenics. They serve as a reminder of our 
vacation travels. Most of the time the 
pictures never do justice to the actual 
view, but pictures are the easiest way to 
remember. Taking good scenic pictures is 
another story. But, with the little knowl- 
edge you are about to acquire, the next 
scenics you bring home will not bore your 
viewers. 

Often the mistakes made in taking 
pictures while on vacation have many 
similarities. The elements of composition 
and exposure are the main problems. 
These subjects cover a lot of ground and 
are very common to all photographers. 


Composition 

To improve your scenics compose 
before you expose. With thought and 
planning you will notice a difference in 
your pictures almost immediately. The 
composition of your picture refers to what 
is in the viewfinder. The term “what you 
see is what you get” is very accurate here. 
The viewfinder lets you preview every- 
thing that will appear in the final picture. 
The difficulty is being able to “see” 
everything before the picture is taken. 
Keeping your picture simple and unclut- 
tered is key to creating good composition. 

The main elements of composition 
are framing the picture, placement of the 
subject, and dealing with distracting 
objects (like telephone poles) and people 
(like Aunt Eunice). In framing the 
picture, here is one thing to avoid. If you 
are taking a picture that includes the 
horizon, do not place the horizon in the 
very center of the picture. The same goes 
for strong horizontal lines. Raise or lower 
the camera just a little. All rules have 
exceptions. The only exception to this one 
is when shooting reflections. It is okay to 
include that line that separates the 
reflection from the real thing. Like so 
many pictures in Florida, the ocean shows 


“Ghosts Along the Beach” near Carrabelle, demonstrates the rule of thirds. 
(top) High sand dunes along coastline shows the impact of back lighting. 
(page 22) Sunrise, Destin: Note the rule of thirds. 


up in many scenics. That horizontal line 
should not be centered in the picture. 
Also, keep the horizon flat. 

A good way to add depth or give 
perspective to a picture is to include 
something in the foreground. What? A 
tree. A plant. A fence. A shore bird. Aunt 
Eunice. Another possibility is to frame the 
top or sides of the picture with foliage 
like an overhanging tree branch. 

In placement of the subject in the 
viewfinder, try to avoid putting that 
subject in the center of the picture. Move 
the subject just off center. This is where 
the “rule of thirds” comes in. Draw an 
imaginary tic-tac-toe board in the 
viewfinder. On any of the lines of the 
board it is okay to place the subject. 

Another compositional technique is 
using diagonal lines to draw the viewer’s 
attention to the center or the main subject 
of the picture. As your subject is posi- 
tioned with proper placement in the 
viewfinder, look for some element to 
“point” to the subject. The crooked line [>> 
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of the surf as it breaks upon the shore. 
The sun’s rays as they burst through 
clouds. Subconsciously, the viewer’s eyes 
will follow those lines to their intended 
target. 

Distracting objects in scenics can be 
annoying and sometimes difficult to 
avoid. Occasionally, just moving a few 
feet to one side or the other will rid your 
composition of some foreground element 
that detracts from the picture. 


Exposure 
Getting a correct exposure can be a 
problem. Even with automatic exposure, 
automatic focus and automatic flash, it 
still takes a human to compose the picture 
and press the shutter. The term “point and 


Good pictures do 
not come easily. It 
takes practice with 
thought and planning. 
Use plenty of film and 
experiment with the 
things you have 
learned. 


shoot” makes taking a picture sound 
almost impossible to mess up. But, 
remember the boring vacation shots from 
last year? We want to take GOOD 
vacation pictures. 

Watch the direction of the light. If the 
sun is behind you, that is no problem. If 
the sun is behind the subject, that could be 
a problem. If the subject is backlit (with 
the sun behind the subject and not in the 
picture), it may be difficult for your 
camera to adjust exposure for that. If you 
are photographing a person, fill flash will 
help. If the picture is a scenic, turn the 
camera away from the sun and meter for 
the ground behind you. Then hold the 
“lock exposure” button, or hold the 
shutter release until you recompose the 


St. Marks lighthouse, St. Marks National Wildlife Refuge, has central subject away from the center of the picture. 
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picture, and press the shutter with that 
same exposure (read from pointing the 
camera away from the sun.) Got all that? 

If your camera has aperture priority 
(the ability to choose the opening of the 
lens for the exposure), you can control the 
depth of field and the shutter speed of 
your camera. What does this have to do 
with landscape pictures? Good question. 
For instance, you are taking a picture of 
the lighthouse at St. Marks National 
Wildlife Refuge. The lighthouse is in the 
distance but you want to include the white 
contrasting wading birds in the fore- 
ground to add depth and perspective to the 
picture. Good idea! The aperture controls 
the depth of field, which is how much is 
in focus in the picture. The smaller the 
aperture (f/stop), the longer the depth of 
field (the more is in focus). 

Now you can see how setting the 


camera to aperture priority can help 
control the depth of field in the final 
picture. Back to the picture of St. Marks 
Lighthouse. Compose the picture to 
include the lighthouse in the background. 
Do not put the lighthouse in the dead 
center of the picture. Draw the tic-tac-toe 
board in the viewfinder. Do not put the 
horizon in the center of the picture. Keep 
the horizon flat. Meter the exposure. 
Remember to set the aperture priority and 
select an f/stop of about f/11 or f/16. So 
what is wrong now? 

Your shutter speed reading is '/10 of a 
second. If your are using a slow ASA (like 
100), this slow of a shutter speed is 
possible if the light conditions are not 
sunny. So what do you do? You have 
several choices. Open the aperture a 
couple of stops. That will allow you to use 
a faster shutter speed. Use a tripod. Use 
faster film (like 200 or 400). 

Good pictures do not come easily. It 
takes practice with thought and planning. 
Use plenty of film and experiment with 
the things you have learned. @) 


Sunrise on the beach at Destin. Note how the fence draws your attention to the hobie 
craft. 


Dorothy and James Richardson are 
free-lance writers and photographers 
based in Memphis, Tennessee. 


Sunset at Destin: Sunset is an exception to the rule of don't shoot into the sun. 
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Generations 
PRINT OFFER 


THE BLUES, size 25"x17," sheet size 28” x 21” 
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he Generations and four other 
signed and numbered prints by 
wildlife artist Ben W. Essenburg 
may be ordered from the Wildlife 
Foundation of Florida, Inc., a not-for-profit 
foundation. Each print order benefits Florida 
Wildlife manuscript, art and photography fund. 


HOW TO ORDER 

Please send a check or money order to the 
Wildlife Foundation of Florida, Inc., Ben 
Essenburg Prints, 620 South Meridian Street, 
Tallahassee, FL 32399-1600. The prints are $80 
each. There is a $10 shipping fee per order. 
Multiple prints may be shipped as one order. 
Florida residents must add $5.60 for each print 
order for sales tax. 


Your choice of five Ben W. Essenburg’s 
limited edition prints are currently avail- 
able through the Wildlife Foundation of 
Florida, Inc. 


SUMMER GAMES, size 20” x30,” sheet size 24”x 33” 
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/5 CL ee S Mangrove Nursery 


Text and Photographs by M.K. Buhler 


Baby fish, no more than three inches long, streak through the foot-deep water. 
“Reminds you of free day-care,” said someone near me, of the reddish water bus- 
tling with juvenile activity below the new boardwalk at the Weedon Island Preserve. 


he 1,046 acres 
preserve is a grouping 
of low-lying islands in 

Tampa Bay. Weedon 
Island is the largest one of 
the group rescued from neglect by a 
coalition including Pinellas County, City 
of St. Petersburg and the Southwest 
Florida Water Management District. The 
coalition contributed $4.1 million to 
create the preserve. 

The island has an interesting history. 
Prehistoric residents created a two-mile 
long pre-Columbian Indian midden. 
Subsequent legends tell of pirates and 
treasures. In the early 1900s, an airport 
was there; ruins of its terminal remain. In 
the 1920s, it was home to prolific bootleg- 
ging operations. Later college fraternities 
discovered it was an ideal place to hold 
their pledge initiations, and the dense 
woods enticed lovers to park along the 
dusty road. 

Today, a walker enjoying the solitude 
of the preserve finds little evidence of this 
history. A hiker will see plenty of black 
racers, otters and peregrine falcons. 
Thanks to the recent improvement project 
the trail is mostly boardwalk. Public 
access is restricted to pedestrians and 
small boats. 


Anglers arrive early, stay late and 
snatch much of the inadequate parking. 
Kayakers should arrive when the park 
opens at 7 a.m. The bay is like glass at 
that time and the air serene. Herons and 
egrets are early fishers. A map at the end 
of the road, where restrooms, a fishing 
pier and canoe launch meet, tells you 
where to go. Launch your kayak or canoe 
and glide away. 

The Tampa Bay Sea Kayakers, the 
official trail-keepers, installed thirty-five 
signs for the trail through the preserve’s 
mangroves and bayous. Kayakers and 
canoeists share the leafy canopy with 
mosquitos and the legendary no-see-ums, 
minute biting flies. While boaters look 
and see smooth paddling the insects see 
dinner. 

In the spring, the fish nursery 
provides nesting privacy for birds. 
Herons, egrets and roseate spoonbills live 
among the high branches of the man- 
groves. In the tannic water below they 
find fry with which to feed their 
hatchlings. In the fall when the birds have 
matured and left the nests, the fry popula- 
tion booms. 

There’s a boardwalk for those who 
prefer to travel on foot. The Paul Getting 
Memorial Trail, named for a Tampa-area 
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environmentalist, covers about one and a 
quarter miles. The boardwalk leads to a 
45-foot observation tower deck that 
provides a panorama view of the open bay 
encompassing the Port of Tampa to the 
dome of St. Petersburg’s Tropicana Field. 
Visitors to the Weedon Island 
Preserve are limited to 300 at any one 
time with about 1,100 allowed in during a 
day. Officials may have to revisit this 
policy as more people discover the 
recreational preserve located within the 
bustling urban Tampa Bay region. @ 


M.K. Buhler lives and writes from St. 
Petersburg. 


Weedon Island is in Pinellas County 
south of Gandy Blvd. Turn south at San 
Martin Blvd. 


Top: The Weedon Island Preserve on 
the Tampa Bay is perfect for kayak 
enthusiasts. 


Bottom right: A 3,000-foot boardwalk 
runs through a mangrove forest. 


Botton left: Weedon Island Preserve 
was listed on the National Register of 
Historic Places in 1972. 
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images approximately 11” x 17” 


Okay, so maybe we’ re rushing things just a little, but Christmas will be here before you know it. This year, 
do yourself a favor and get a head start on the holidays. Purchase gift subscriptions now to ensure Christmas 


delivery. 


For every two one-year ($24) new, renewal or gift subscriptions (plus $2 shipping and handling) you pur- 
chase, we’ll mail you a FREE print of your choice. The Gray Fox is a beautiful scratch board print by wildlife 
artist Gregg Murray and the stunning rendition of White-tailed Deer is by artist David Bollman. Both prints are 


signed and numbered by the artist. 


All orders must be prepaid; make check or money order payable to Florida Wildlife. Send to Circulation 
Office, P.O. Box 6150, Tallahassee, FL 32314-6150. Supplies are limited. Allow 6-8 weeks for delivery. Gift 
cards will be mailed in December and new subscriptions will begin with the January-February 2000 issue. 


A Subscription for YOURSELF 


Your Name 


Address 


City 


State Zip 
Phone ( ) 


( )1Year$12 ( )New ( ) Renewal 


Gift #1 
Name 

Address 
City 


State Zip 
( )1Year$12 ( )New ( ) Renewal 


Gift #2 
Name 
Address 
City 
State Zip 

( )1Year$12 ( )New ( ) Renewal 
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Judi Carter 


n 1986 a man stopped by Judi 

Carter’s office with an injured 

owl. Little did she know that 

visit would change her life 
forever. The owl needed medical 
attention but Judi couldn’t find anyone 
to help and it died from its injuries. 

While many people would have felt 
sad and frustrated by their inability to 
do anything, Judi wanted to do more 
than simply feel helpless, so she sought 
and obtained the necessary state and 
federal permits to help injured animals. 

“Word spread, and soon I was knee 
deep in injured wildlife,” said Judi, who 
with her husband Rodney, established 
the La Guardar Inc., Wildlife Rehabili- 
tation and Education Center in 1987. 

La Guardar, which means “The 
Keep”, is located in Sumter County near 
Croom Wildlife Management Area, deep 
in the heart of Florida’s most beautiful 
wildlife habitat. Here, in this tranquil 
sanctuary, Judi, Rodney and a handful 
of dedicated volunteers, work diligently 
to get the wildlife they care for back 
where it belongs — into the wild. 

“| think those of us drawn to 
rehabbing begin out of our love for 
animals. But loving them or being a 
baby sitter is not enough,” said Judi. 

It’s critical for people to have a 
clear understanding of the food chain 
and of the animals’ needs, including 
medical, nutritional, emotional and 
habitats. 

This knowledge is often the key to 
whether an animal will live out its life in 
the wild or spend its remaining days in a 
cage. 

“We are here to prepare them to live 
in their world — not ours — if they are to 
survive. If we do a good job, nothing we 
care for is huggable,” said Judi. 

There is joy in rehabilitation work, 
but it is not fun,” she explained. 

La Guardar has two main purposes 
— to properly prepare injured or or- 


By Lt. Joy M. Hill 


phaned wildlife for life in 
the wild, and to educate 
people about wildlife, its 
importance and its needs. 
Judi does the latter with 
the help of some of the 
center’s permanent 
residents - those animals 
who, for various reasons, 
could never survive in the 
wild. 

Take for example 
Goldie the great horned 
owl. Birds are known to 
imprint (to forever 
associate) on whatever 
they clearly focus on the 
first time after hatching. 
That means that whatever 
they see first is what they 
think they are. That can 
be another bird, a human, 
a dog, or in the case of 
Goldie, a large-sized, 
white tennis shoe. 

Eventually Goldie ended up at La 
Guardar where Judi discovered her 
penchant for white tennis shoes. To keep 
her happy she gave her one, which 
Goldie thinks is her mate. Judi says that 
Goldie would never make it in the wild. 

La Guardar is open for public tours 
every Wednesday and many visitors ooh 
and ahh over how cute some of the 
animals are. Some want to take them 
home and make pets of them. But one 
thing Judi tirelessly teaches is that wild 
animals are just that - wild. They will 
never be fully tame and never make 
good pets. That’s something anyone 
who is considering keeping a wild 
animal for a pet needs to know. (A good 
way to learn it is to volunteer at a 
wildlife rehabilitation center). 

Judi, like most rehabbers, receives 
no pay for what she does. La Guardar is 
funded through memberships, dona- 


a -e ee 


tions, a grant, yard sales, fund raisers 
and personal funds. 

She spends seven-days-a-week, 
365-days-a-year looking after her 
charges, a task that is demanding both 
physically and mentally. Days off are 
difficult at best - vacations are out of the 
question. Why does she do it? 

It is obvious to even a casual visitor 
that Judi cares deeply for wildlife. 
Blending quietly into Judi’s serene 
wildlife sanctuary is a concrete statue of 
St. Francis of Assisi — a subtle reminder 
of mankind’s responsibility to earth and 
its critters. 

St. Francis is the patron saint of 
animals and Judi is a true friend of 
wildlife. @) 


Lt. Joy M. Hill is the public 
information director for the FWCs 
central region. 
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ONSERVATION UPDATE 


Birding & Wildlife Festival 


LORIDA LOY 


The Saturday and Sunday festival, October 16-17, at 
Crane Point Tropical Hammock on Marathon Key (mile 
marker 50) features guided walks through subtropical habitats 


_ and various conservation/wildlife programs. For more informa- 
_ tion contact Jim Bell, Florida Keys National Wildlife Refuges 
at (305) 872-2239 and Lori Haynes, FWC at (561) 625-5122 or 
_ e-mail birdfest @excite.com. 


Fish Volunteers 
The Fisheries Volunteer Program is looking for volunteers 
in north Florida. Fisheries volunteers have taught advanced 


_ fishing skills, helped with lab and hatchery operations, 


removed nuisance plants and operated virtual fishing simula- 


_ tors. For more information about the program operating in 


three of the FWC’s five regions contact Eric Johnson 


_ (941) 628-3202, johnsoe@ gfe.state.fl.us. 
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Red Snapper Fishery To Remain Open 
The FWC in July approved an emergency rule keeping 
open the Gulf of Mexico recreational red snapper fishery 
through October 31. The National Marine Fisheries Service 


| will close the fishery in federal waters on August 29. From 


Aug. 30 through Oct. 31, anglers will be limited to a daily bag 
limit of two red snappers, at least 16 inches in total length, 
taken from state waters. Fishing for red snapper is prohibited 


| Novy. 1-Jan. 1. FWC commissioners intend to reconsider 


management of the red snapper fishery during its October 
meeting in St. Petersburg. 


Compiled by James Call 


October Public Hearings 

FWC commissioners tentatively scheduled a series of 
public hearings for the October commissioners’ meeting. One 
is for comment on proposed shrimp harvesting regulations. The 
proposal would designate shrimp as a “restricted species” 
statewide; eliminate the count law (minimum size limit) for 
food shrimp harvested in Dade County; establish an Oct. 15 - 
May 15 harvest season for food shrimp in Biscayne Bay and 
prohibit the use of frame nets by recreational shrimpers in 
Dade County. 

A second public hearing would discuss allowing into 
Florida finfish and shellfish harvested legally in the Bahamas 
by recreational anglers under certain conditions and specify 
that cast nets have a circumference of no more than 79 feet 3 
inches. 

Commissioners will also accept comments on proposals 
that merge amberjack rules into the current reef fish rule 
chapter; conform amberjack commercial licensing require- 
ments to those of reef fish; eliminate the five-day closure 
extension in the reef fish rule; restore the documentation 
required for reef fish possessed during a closure period; 
include the one-fish daily limit for speckled hind and warsaw 
grouper within the five-fish grouper bag limit; and increase the 
maximum size limit for banded rudderfish and lesser amber- 
jack from 20 to 22 inches. 

FWC meeting agendas and minutes can be viewed at 
http://state.state.fl.us/fwe/. 


New ACEE Members 
FWC commissioners recently appointed two new members 
to the Advisory Council on Environmental Education (ACEE). 
Rep. Paula Dockery, (R) Polk County and Dr. Duane De Freese 
join the council which awards grants for environmental 
education projects. 


The 2000 Wildlife Photo Contest 

The deadline for the 2000 Florida Wildlife photo contest is 
June 16. You may enter up to three slides in each category, 
wild birds; wild animals and fish; and Florida natural environ- 
ment. For contest rules and entry form contact Photo Contest, 
Florida Wildlife, 620 South Meridian Street, Tallahassee, 
Florida 32399-1600; call (850) 488-5563; request a FAX at 
(850) 488-8974 or address e-mail to subletr @ gfc.state.fl.us 
Contest rules will be posted on the FWC web site: 
http://www.state.fl.us/fwe/. Winning photos will appear in 
the November-December 2000 and the January-February 
2001 issues of Florida Wildlife. 


Correction 
In the July-August issue an immature night heron was mistakenly identified as a limpkin on page 27. We appreciate all 


f the phone calls and letters from readers calling our attention to this error and apologize for any confusion resulting from it. 
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CONSERVATION UPDATE 


Call For Papers 

The 27th annual Conference on Ecosystems Restoration 
and Creation has issued a call for papers on research in the 
restoration, creation and management of freshwater and coastal 
wetland systems. Hillsborough Community College is sponsor- 
ing the conference scheduled for May 11-12. For more 
information contact Frederick J. Webb, Jr., Dean of Environ- 
mental Programs, at webb @mail.hec.cc.fl.us and 
(813) 757-2148. 


Environmental Research On The Web 
The National Library for the Environment has established 
a web site for its Environmental Research Information Ex- 
change service at www.cnie.org. The site will provide a forum 
for researchers, educators, decision makers and others to share 
information and discuss issues. 


How’s The Beach? 

You can find out what's in the water at your favorite beach 
by visiting the EPA’s “BEACH Watch” web site http:// 
www.epa.gov/ost/beaches. It includes data on water quality, 
beach closings and local diffuse pollution sources for 1,400 
coastal and Great Lakes beaches. The site also features steps 
swimmers can take to protect themselves. 


NASA Climate News 
NASA has launched a campaign to study extreme heat in 
urban areas. Results are in for three cities: Baton Rouge, 
Sacramento and Salt Lake City. Heat maps show that rooftops 
reach 160 degrees, while areas with ample vegetation are 30 to 
50 degrees cooler. You can see the study results at 
www.climatenews.com. 


Killer Bees in Jacksonville 

A colony of Africanized honey bees were found at the 
port of Jacksonville this past spring. It’s the first confirmed 
sighting of the “killer bees” on the U.S. mainland east of the 
Mississippi River. Some 26 colonies of the aggressive bee, a 
hybrid produced by mating European and African honey bees, 
escaped in Brazil in 1957. The bees have been working their 
way north ever since. Agriculture inspectors said they would 
continue trapping and identifying bees at the port and would 
begin to eradicate them if more colonies are established. 


(Above) A killer bee hive, courtesy of Texas A & M University 
web site: http://agnews.tamu.edu/bees/navigation.htm 
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The annual Florida Wildlife photo issue is 
coming in November. Celebrate the breathtaking 
award-winning photography of wild animals, fish 
and Florida’s natural environment. 


Coming in November/December 
¢ The 1999 Florida Wildlife Photo Contest 
e Experience the Apalachicola River 
e Exploring Florida Underwater 
¢ 1998-1999 Hunting Accidents 


Florida Marine Research Institute 
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